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WITH A STEAM-LAUNCH ON THE 
ORINOCO, 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE ‘AUGUSTA.’ 
By Major SranLey Parerson. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


I WONDER how many unofficial Englishmen have 
heard of Ciudad Bolivar, or know where it is? 
Alas for the durability of human fame! As the 
city of Simon Bolivar, the great ‘ Libertador’ of 
South America, it is almost unknown, while by 
its ancient name of Angostura, the city of appe- 
tising bitters, it is advertised in every bar or 
saloon where the insinuating cocktail is concocted. 

But Bolivar has in itself some claim to im- 
portance. A well-constructed old Spanish city of 
14,000 inhabitants, built round a rocky eminence 
on the right bank of the Orinoco, about 270 miles 
from the Boca Grande or great mouth, it is the 
trading centre for, and natural gathering-place of, 
the products of the upper Orinoco and its in- 
_numerable tributaries, all of which are being 
| gradually but surely opened up to the commerce 
of the world. Besides, Bolivar as the capital of 
Spanish Guiana, the province whose boundary is 
now in dispute, is one of the principal cities of 
Venezuela; and at the present juncture Vene- 
zuela is seriously convinced that the eyes of all 
Europe are watching her in anxious suspense. 

The early days of November found the writer 
and three friends, the Citizen, the Mikado, and 
Georgi, stranded in this somewhat dull town, 
inwardly—ay, and sometimes outwardly—fuming 
at the official incompetence, procrastination, and 
obstruction which delayed the execution of cer- 
tain commercial business which must of necessity 
be accomplished before a start could be made for 
the remote western reaches of the river, whither 
it was proposed to proceed for the purpose of 
exploring, and exploiting the rubber supply in a 
part of the vast Amazonas territory, the concession 
of which had been granted to the Mikado. But 
Venezuelans are past-masters in the gentle art of 
obstruction. 


Notwithstanding that every official, with out- 
spread hands and grave bows, assured us that he 
and his were entirely at our disposition, yet no 
sooner was the smallest service asked than it was 
politely put aside until ‘maiiana’ (to-morrow) or 
‘mas tarde’ (a little later) ; and this was repeated 
with such frequency as to convince us that the 
ability to gracefully utter these phrases formed 
the one necessary qualification for Venezuelan 
officialdom, 

But even Venezuelan obstruction can be over- 
come by patience—and dollars. Consequently, 
after many weary days, the greater part of the 
business was satisfactorily concluded, and we 
decided to move westward, leaving the Mikado 
behind to complete the minor details. We were 
not sorry to get away. The Citizen said these 
people tired him; he guessed they were a bit 
too rich for his blood, and thought a course 
of simple Indians was the thing for him. 

Our craft was the American-built steam-launch, 
Augusta, thirty-seven feet long and of about six 
tons register ; a smart little boat, but scarcely 
powerful enough to cope with the heavy stream 
usually met with in the upper Orinoco, Next 
day was employed in victualling the boat, and 
fixing above the forward awning a large reflector- 
lamp which the Citizen had brought from New 
York, and of which he was in no small degree 
proud, and it was not until the sun was well 
down that all was ready for a start. 

Quite a number of people came down to wit- 
ness our departure, and considerable interest was 
displayed in the launch that, moored in a quiet 
backwater, with all her lamps lit and the new 
reflector throwing a broad beam of light on the 
yellow water, looked very trim and workman- 
like. 

Suddenly the light brightened to a glare, and 
before any one quite realised what had happened, 
the forward wooden awning was wrapped in 
flame. The reflector-lamp had burst, and the 
burning oil was rapidly spreading over the boat. 
One of the Indian crew ran hurriedly forward 
with a bucketful of water, but was luckily 
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stopped in time ; then some more practical per- 
son on shore shouted ‘ Arena ! arena !’ (sand). 

Immediately numbers of willing hands were 
filled on the beach, and a rush made for the 
boat. 

And now occurred an incident which, had the 
occasion been less serious, must have seemed dis- 
tinctly ludicrous. 

The boat was connected with the shore by a 
single plank, and as all the eager helpers arrived 
at the end of this almost at one and the same 
time, a general jostle ensued as to who was to be 
first up, with the result that most of the sand 
was spilled, and some of the more energetic 
aspirants slipped into the shallow water, retiring 


to the bank with wet clothing and audible’ 


grumbles, to resume the less arduous réle of 
spectator. 

It is doubtful if out of this first endeavour one 
single handful of sand ever reached its objective ; 
but the failure served to systematise further 
effort, and in a few minutes the fire was extin- 
guished, with but little damage to the boat be- 
yond considerable scorching of the paint and 
woodwork and the conversion of our golden 
American eagle into an extremely sombre and 
sooty bird. 

The occurrence was trifling, but with it began 
the Augusta’s bad luck. Soon the conventional 
‘adios’ were over—though, to be sure, a Vene- 
zuelan farewell salute would hardly be con- 
ventional in England—the moorings loosed, and 
the Augusta was steaming rapidly westward, the 
lights of Bolivar’s city growing dim behind her, 
while the crew set to with a will to make things 
ship-shape on board. 

A strangely cosmopolitan crew we were, and 
for confusion of tongues our floating home almost 
rivalled the Tower of Babel. First there was 
the Citizen of the Free and Enlightened, &c., an 
American whose knowledge of Spanish was only 
a shade better than that of the writer—that is, 
of the meanest description. 

Georgi, a Cuban, only used his few English 
words supplementarily when his extensive stock 
of “ges 1 expletives gave out. 

The Venezuelan piloto or padron expressed 
himself solely in grunts, but was understood to 
talk his national language. The sailors, two 
Indians of different tribes, spoke a Spanish scarcely 
more intelligible than their own  heathenish 
tongue ; while the engineer, a Parisian, knowing 
nothing but French, could only communicate with 
the writer and partially with Antonio, his Portu- 
guese fireman, the linguist of the party, speaking 
equally badly Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
English, but popularly reported to blaspheme 
volubly in any known tongue. The difficulty of 
issuing a direct order to such a crew will be 
readily realised. 

For an hour we ran along the southern bank, 
then crossed to get slacker water, in which we 
kept till about midnight, when, just as the boat 
was again headed southward and was standing 
out into the main current, there was a crash in 
the engine-pit followed by the grim grating and 
clanking sound of uncontrolled metal ; then dead 
silence as the screw sto : 

The engines had ‘eo 2a realised it at once, 
and the Citizen called forward to the padron to 
let go the anchor. But that leisurely individual 


either failed to hear or to comprehend—most 
certainly to obey—the order immediately, And 
when finally the anchor was let go it was too 
late ; the boat had been caught by the full eur. 
rent. A small kedge and sixty feet of rope would 
not hold her, and becoming more of a danger 
than a safeguard, had to be hoisted aboard. 

Georgi and Antonio, the latter rudely awakened 
out of his searce-begun beauty sleep, were soon at 
work investigating the broken machinery, and on 
discovering that one of the eccentrics was smashed 
into fragments, some of which had fallen through 
the engine-pit grating into the bilge, declared the 
damage was beyond their power to repair at 
night. 

Meanwhile the light evening breeze had given 
way to a strong and rapidly-rising wind, while 
the stars were one by one effaced by a heavy 
black cloud that, springing up suddenly in the 
east, spread quickly over the whole horizon, turn- 
ing the former clearness of the night into a sen- 
sible darkness. 

We now began to realise the gravity of our 
position—at best an unpleasant one. Having no 
mast, sails, or even spare gear to rig a jury-mast, 
we were completely at the mercy of the river, and 
could only trust to the chance of being carried 
into a backwater where the anchor would hold. 
Below us were several dangerous reefs of rock 
round which the water ran like a mill-race, 
circling and twisting behind them in boiling 
whirlpools—locally called ‘choreras’—in them- 
selves no mean danger. That we could escape 
all or pass through any without shipwreck seemed 
impossible ; and shipwreck meant alimost certain 
death to all on board. For the Orinoco is no 
prattling summer stream, but a giant amongst 
rivers—mighty, irresistible, wonderful beyond 
description, hiding many an undreamt-of danger 
beneath its turbid yellow waters. Woe to the 
unlucky mortal forced to swim in it! Should 
fate spare him a death by drowning in the 
under-currents and choreras, he still has to run 
the gauntlet of the hungry and alert caymans, 
the tremblador or electric eel, whose paralysing 
touch once disorganised an army, and the shoals 
of fiendish little Carib fish that will in a few 
minutes turn a living anatomy into a_ bare 
skeleton. 

The knowledge of our imminent peril affected 
each individual differently. The Indians threw 
themselves on the deck in drowsy apathy. The 
piloto sat mechanically turning the now useless 
wheel. Georgi went placidly to sleep, while 
Antonio affectionately played with the broken 
machinery, crooning to himself the while quaint 
—if highly spiced—little love sonnets in various 
tongues. 

To add to the discomfort of the situation, the 
gathering rain now fell; real searching, wetting, 
tropical rain, driving it from the bow, driving it 
from the stern, splashing through the interstices 
of the flapping wind-torn awnings, pouring down 
the thwarts, trickling into the food-lockers and, 
in combination with the already heavy waves, 
successfully drenching everybody and everything 
on the forlorn little craft. 

Thus, at the rate of about five miles an hour, 
we helplessly drifted down stream, narrowly 
escaping damage from several small rocks and 
treacherous sandbanks, till, about half-past three 
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in the morning,‘the great gray rocks near Soledad 
loomed up almost under the bow, and the lights 
of Bolivar shone out clear on the opposite bank. 
Hope for a space reanimated the crew, and an 
effort was made to get the boat into the backwater 
by the town ; but it proved abortive, for, caught in 
the heavy current off Punto Matteo, spun through 
a succession of dazing choreras, and finally ejected 
into the heart of the stream, the Augusta was again 
swept off towards the distant sea. 

The position of affairs was now more critical 
than ever, as the worst of the reefs were still 
ahead, and we were ye aed drifting away from 
the one possible place of repair. 

Soon in the dense darkness we passed close to 
the Panadero Island, hearing the swish of wild 
water on its eastern promontory ; scathless ran 
through the rapids of the Upper and Middle 
Mollian rocks ; and then, at last, the well-wished- 
for day appeared. But before the first gray gleam 
became visible, the rain ceased and the wind fell 
to a dead calm. The storm had passed. Day- 
light showed that the boat was drifting straight 
on the lower Mollian reef, and that, as we could 
now see what we were doing, some means must 
be devised to avert a possible catastrophe. 


A} 


| 


These half-breeds had their huts some few 
hundreds of yards along the promontory (which 
they told us was called Punto Marguanta), and 
thither we accompanied them, the head - man, 
who rejoiced in the name of José Gregorio 
Frontado, courteously offering us food and rest. 
His hut was a simple shed thatched with palm- 
leaves, built under the shadow of a large cotton- 
wood tree, the furniture consisting of two ‘chin- 
chorras,’ or grass hammocks suspended from beams 
and protected by the indispensable mosquito 
netting. Round the tree bole were ranged the 
household utensils, constructed chiefly of cocoa-nut 
and turtle shells, and, by contrast, an extremely 
rusty and dilapidated American sewing-machine, 
looking strangely out of place in such company. 
After ceremonious introduction to the seiora, 
Maria Clorinda Rondon (a Spanish wife keeps her 
maiden name), we sat ourselves down at a rude 
table under the shadiest branch of the cotton- 
wood tree and hungrily ate our host’s own dinner 
of stewed beans and cassava followed by most 
excellent coffee. During the meal the Citizen 
spent much time in ingratiating himself with 
a mixed community of pigs, dogs, fowls, and 
staring nude brown babies by distributing amongst 


single spare oar was dug out from some corner, them some of the biscuits we had brouglit from 
lashed to a bollard over the screw, and the Indians , the boat, thus rapidly collecting a numerous and 


set to work it as a scull, 
cowed them, and no work could they do. 


But the night had appreciative audience. 
Georgi | cigarettes, one of which the seiora eagerly and 


still slept, Antonio was busy with his engines, the | 
Frenchman was down with fever, so we others , 


had to tackle the task. 

The boat was now drifting rather more slowly, 
but it took us two hours of incessant toil with 
aching backs and blistered hands to clear the 
rocks, get into a backwater, and finally to run 
the Augusta’s nose into some mangrove bushes 
poi. near the bank. There we made fast and 
et go the anchor. 

Meanwhile Georgi and Antonio had between 
them recovered all the broken pieces of the 
eccentric, tied them together ingeniously with 
twine and soda-water wire, and were now fixing 
the metal in its place. It did not look much of 
amend, but was the best that could be done on 
the spot. 

Immediately steam was up a fresh start was 


/ made, and the boat was kept going slowly close 


inshore in case of further untoward accidents. 

Strange to say, the soda-water wire held out 
for fully three-quarters of an hour ere it snapped ; 
with it went the already damaged eccentric, its 
sound neighbour, and one of the valve rods as 
well. 

Now hopelessly broken down, we anchored 
close to a scrub-covered sandpit, the engineers 
working lustily to disentangle the broken ma- 
chinery, while others, with a view to obtaining 
fresh food for dinner, tried with Winchesters to 


Presenting our hosts with 


immediately lit, we walked along the promontory 
looking for pigeons, of which our host said there 
were many, to shoot ; but though we heard plenty 
in the tall trees they could not be got at. 

Time was Hog the heat was terrible, and 
the Citizen, who is a man of certain proportions, 
and was bathed in perspiration, declaring that he 
was not going to go fooling around one minute 
longer in such a blamed sun, a return was made 
to the boat. Here a council of war was held, and 
it being deemed hopeless to mend the machinery 
at Marguanta, it was decided that the best course 
would be to hire a ‘curiara’ (dug-out canoe) from 
José Gregorio, remove the broken pieces, and take 
them up to Bolivar for repair, 

Accordingly about one o’clock all the necessary 
baggage was transported to the Frontados’ hut, 
below which the curiara was moored, and, 
accompanied by José and a small Indian boy, 
we set out for the city, Antonio and the Indians 
being left in charge of the launch. A curiara 
voyage is somewhat trying to one unaccustomed 
to such mode of transit, and although there was 
a good breeze and the dug-out sailed well, we 
were all very hot and tired when at seven o’clock 
we ran on the custom-house beach, and hiring 
boys to carry the baggage, walked back to our 
old quarters, fairly astonishing the Mikado, who 
naturally thought we were miles away up the 


river. Next morning early the machinery was 


kiil some of the manatee of which the bay was put in the hands of a native blacksmith, an 


full. 
above water, always in the most unexpected 
quarter, does not offer much chance of a deadly 
a and the manatee escaped without serious 
damage. 

The sound of the shots luckily brought three 
half-breed Indians down to the bank, to whom 
the Citizen heaved a rope in true nautical style, 
enabling them to haul the boat alongside and 
make her fast. 


But the momentary glimpse of a nose | extremely poor workman as we afterwards fouid 


to our cost, and Georgi and he laboured at it all 
day, the engineer of the Bolivar Water Company 
also kindly and materially assisting. 

But the task proved greater than we had 
thought, and it was not until the second morning 
that we were able to return to the Augusta. 
Paddled down stream by José and his juvenile 
assistant, we reached Marguanta just as the night 
fell, and at once commenced to refit engines, a 
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work which would, it was expected, occupy about 
two hours. 

Alas! nothing would induce the new eccentric 
—Antonio insisted on calling it a ‘scentic’—to 
fall into its place ; consequently for hours there 
was incessant rasping and liammering accom- 
panied latterly by muttered imprecations and 
much mutual recrimination in the engine-pit, 
whence Georgi eventually emerged—cross, dirty, 
and perspiring—with the information that Antonio 
in his attempts at renovation had unwittingly 
broken the boiler pump and so made matters | 
worse than ever. his was dispiriting, indeed | 
serious news, for food was running very short. 

The pilot and one Indian being required to 
start with a pioneer expedition from Bolivar next 
day, it was decided to send them off in the curiara ; 
so at 1 a.m. the wretched José was ejected from | 
his comfortable chinchorra, and instructed to get 
his canoe ready immediately. With this party 
a note was sent to the Citizen, who had remained | 
in the town, telling of our new quandary and | 
asking for provisions ; the piloto, who carried it, 
being expressly warned not to deliver it too 
early in the morning, an injunction which he 
obeyed by rousing the Mikado at half-past four, 
thereby bringing on himself much wrath and 
vituperation. 

Meanwhile all on board the Augusta had lain | 
down for a well-earned rest, but the ubiquitous , 
mosquitoes rendered this impossible, except to, 
Georgi, who slept as though there was not such 
a thing as a poisoned blood-firing proboscis in 
the whole world. Not even the Indians or the | 
hardened Antonio could stand them, and day- 
break, heralded by flocks of screaming parrakeets 
and macaws, came as a relief to all. 

Lighting a fire on the bank, we set about the 
preparation of morning coffee, a beverage without 
which no true Venezuelan would dream of 
beginning the day ; but we came near to losing 
part of our little stock, for just as it was ready 
we were startled by a severe earthquake shock 
that half-upset the coffee-pot, and sent little 
waves chasing one another far up the sandy 
beach. We afterwards discovered that this 
shock was felt over the greater part of South 
America. 

Coffee finished, work was renewed, and the 
refractory eccentric safely fixed in its place, but 
the pump still remained obdurate. 

Then arose the question of water supply to 
the boiler. After deep calculation, we concluded 
that by filling this by hand before starting, the 
water might just last long enough to reach 
Bolivar. Anyhow, it was worth trial, for at least | 
we should get somewhere nearer our ultimate 
destination. The launch steamed fairly well, 
though the engines ran far from smoothly, an 
ominous creak or groan sending our hearts to our 
mouths every few minutes. Slowly but surely 
the water in the glass gauge crept down ; off the 
Panadero it was half-exhausted ; rounding Punto 
Matteo it was scarce visible. A quarter of an hour 
more and the fires must be raked out or an 
explosion risked. With luck we might just do 
it, but it was a race against time, and the excite- 
ment of contest spread amongst the crew, raising 
the natural gambling spirit in all. One by one 
on various pretexts they crept aft and crowded 
round the ee watching the diminishing water 


with semi-fascinated eyes. At this critical 
moment we became aware of José in his curiara 
violently signalling to us to stop, and shoutin 
that he had our provisions. Stoppage now ool 
be fatal. Antonio’s hand seized the lever. ‘No! 
no!’ shouted the rest of the crew in unison ; ‘let 
her go” and the hand fell off. A turn of the 
wheel sent us rushing close by the bewildered 
Indian, whom we told to land the provisions at 
the nearest hut; then the boat was headed for 
the Water-work Rocks. Georgi sprang to the 
whistle-cord, and the Augusta gave forth three 
loud triumphant screams ; the rocks were passed, 
‘Hard a port, ease her, stop her, and the Augusta 
swung into her old berth in the backwater. 
Wide flew the furnace doors, and out came the 
burning cinders, while the steam hissed harshly 
from the opened valves. We had done it, but 
with nought to spare ; the gauge-glass was dry. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


To one so devoted to his profession as Alexander 
Philipof, the harsh treatment accorded to himself 
and his fellow-officers of the Okhotsk was a very 
bitter blow ; and in spite of his indignant refusal 
to leave the corps and submit to be pushed up 
the ladder of promotion by virtue of Dostoief's 
intimacy with the Tsar, he occasionally found 
himself wishing that he could reconcile it with 
his sense of loyalty to his comrades in misfortune 
to leave tlem and soar by himself. 

The feeling that he was submerged, through no 
fault of his own, weighed upon the young officer 
and embittered him against those in authority, 
and especially the Tsar himself, for having cruelly 
and unjustly singled out one regiment to be made 
an example of in deference to the expressed pre- 
judice of the late Emperor Nicholas. Sasha’. 
displeasure with the Tsar was augmented by 
Dostoief’s neglect of his wife. For this he con- 
sidered the master almost as culpable as the 
servant ; for, he argued, if the Tsar were animated 
by anything like proper feelings, he would insist 
90 his aide-de-camp paying at least a minimum 
of attention to his domestic affairs, instead of 
claiming the whole of his time and devotion for 
his own service. As a matter of fact, Sasha, in 
ignorance of the facts, did his Majesty a great 
injustice in this matter; for the Tsar ie more 
than once, rallied his favourite companion upon 
his failure as a family-man, and it sometimes 
happened that, on the occasion of one of Dostoief’s 
rare visits to his wife, that visit would never 
have been paid at all but for the Tsar’s urgent 
personal insistance. 

Now that Sasha could only visit Olga at rare 
intervals, his discontent with affairs in general 
was the deeper, and he would wander for hours 
ata time chewing the cud of resentment and dis- 
pleasure. It was while out strolling upon one 
of these brooding excursions that Sasha was at- 
tracted one afternoon towards a small crowd of 
people standing about the gates of the ‘Summer 
Gardens, an uninteresting piece of ground situ- 
ated on the Grand Quay of the Neva, and rarely 
made use of even by the perambulating nurse- 
maid, so entirely dull were its boarded, flowerless 
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walks and interminable rows of tall trees. Sasha 
joined the crowd out of emg curiosity and the 
desire to be amused in his depression by the 
society of his fellows, and soon learned that the 
young Emperor was expected, this being the hour 
at which he was in the habit of taking walking- 
exercise in the Summer Gardens, It was a noisy, 
good-natured group of people assembled there to 
gratify their curiosity, and Sasha observed many 
a Most noticeable of all, perhaps, were the 
police, of whom there were four or five present : 
little kaftaned fellows with impossibly severe 
countenances, from which two things were obvi- 
ously and eternally absent—namely, soap and 
smiles. The business of life and the importance of 
the position destiny had called upon them to main- 
tain were far too serious to admit of even a mo- 
ment’s relaxation from the tension of solemnity 
and official dignity ; while as for soap—washing, 


man shivered at intervals in spite of the warmth 
of the weather, and how pale and haggard was 
his face, and how lean and fragile the shawl- 
covered chest and shoulders, There were other 
types present: infantry officers like himself, in 
seedy uniforms, and one or two guardsmen in 
smart ones—for in Russia officers wear their 
uniforms at all times. The cavalry and guards 


their pay is good and they are generally monied 
men besides ; while the poor linesmen are badly 
paid and cannot afford to replace their faded 
habiliments with new excepting upon very rare 
occasions, 

There were beggars present, of course; you 
cannot go very far in St Petersburg without 
meeting these; and chinovnils — civil-service 
clerks—dressed in uniforms semi-military. From 
' time to time a smart carriage or droshky would 


ean afford to renew their worn-out finery, for ~ 


as all nations except the inhabitants of these isles | dash past, for the Grand Quay was a fashionable 
are well aware, is nothing more than a fad; the | drive at this hour of the day, and the facetious 
more you wash the more you desire to wash ; it | little civilian had a word to say about each, when 
is much better to abstain altogether—so the it had gone by out of hearing, which convulsed 
Russians think—and take your steam-bath once his delighted hearers with laughter, but which 
a fortnight or once a month, or once a year, as | would have greatly disconcerted the objects of his 
the case may be; you thus save an immense remarks could they have been aware of the 
amount of trouble, and time, and soap, The | nature of them. e 
little policemen strutted about in their long} But presently both jokes and laughter were 
dressing-gown-like garments and long boots, and | brought to an abrupt termination, for in the 
clanked their swords, and gravely pressed back distance of the quay a sudden clamour of hoofs 
orward; and paid no heed whatever to the | flashed in the sun, and in a moment or two a pro- 
boisterous mirth of those who listened to the | cession of three or four droshkies could be distin- 
indelicate humour of a self-appointed jester whose | cuished rapidly approaching—as fast, indeed, as 
remarks _— the passers-by, the ladies especially, | Russian trotters, among the fleetest in the world, 
were decidedly, if somewhat broadly, droll, and could draw them, First came a droshky with a 
or three droshkies drawn up by the roadside. rawn wo horses—one in the shafts trotting, 
These particularly he persons—shock- | the pe cantering alongside; this was the 
headed, shock-bearded, kaftaned, fur-capped distinctive equipage of the head of police, whose 
though the season was warm, and inexpressibly | place was at that time invariably in close attend- 
neir feet in uproarious merriment—for the , third and a fourth droshky, each with one horse, 
commoner Russian is nothing if he is not a patron | long-tailed, black, and strenuous, and each con- 
of humour ; he lovesa joke, especially a broad one, taining a single aide -de-camp — Dostoief and 
above everything. There were a few of the | another. 
student tribe present, a lean, hungry - looking, | A great silence fell upon the little group of 
mostly spectacled type; pale and underfed, and interested spectators as this small but brilliant 
never to be seen without the gone ' procession police- 
which every student wears about his neck and! men became feverishly busy, and their preter- 
shoulders, that being the sole protection of many | naturally grave faces assumed an air of nae and 
of this penurious class of mortals in the coldest | unbending severity as they crowded — = 
in the empire of the Tsar—are mostly! ground to plant his feet upon. Sasha could not 
recruited from the poor half-starved students, help bitterly contrasting his own position— jammed 


whose condition is so deplorable that they are 
easily persuaded by interested persons to ee 
to better it by joining revolutionary societies in the 
hope of fishing to some advantage in troubled 
waters. Many of these poor fellows live and 
educate themselves without any settled income 
whatever, relying for their food and university 
fees—which are cheap enough !—upon such small 
sums as they can gain by giving lessons in private 
families, with the result that the university towns 
are full of actually semi-starved young fellows 
whose presence is a continual danger to the peace 


between an unsavoury student on the one hand 
and a no less disagreeable companion on the other, 
with an odoriferous Muscovite standing on his 
toes and another jamming his knees into his 
-calves—with that of the brilliant young captain 
| Dostoief, dashing over the cobbles, the admired 
of all beholders, in all the glory and honour of 
' close attendance upon his imperial master. Why 
should destiny have treated the one so badly, the 
other so generously ? In what respect was Dostoicf 
superior to himself? Sasha took off his hat to the 
Emperor as he approached because the rest «id, 


of the realm. There were many of these poor | but he performed this simple act of respect with- 
creatures be in the crowd ; one stood close’to 
Philipof noticed how the unfortunate 


Sasha, an 


out conviction, and with little real sense of 
| loyalty. He had no active feeling of animosity 
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against the Emperor—that is, he was displeased 
with him, very irrationally, for being the son of 
Nicholas, who had insulted him and wronged his 
regiment, and further, by reason of his conduct in 
keeping Dostoief away from his wife, as Philipof 
imagined to be the case. But he cherished no 
desire to harm the Tsar, and his hostility towards 
him, such as it was, was a very mild and entirely 
passive sentiment—just sufficiently strong, indeed, 
to cause him to be foolishly backholding in the 
matter of extending to the Tsar the usual cour- 
tesies of loyal subjects—such as uncovering his 
heal when he drove by; but extending no 
further than this. 

As the droshky of Alexander IT. dashed up to 
the gate of the gardens and stopped, Sasha felt a 
dig in the ribs from his neighbour on the right, 
and turned to remonstrate. At the same instant 
he became aware that the man, or rather the youth, 
for the student was scarcely more than a boy, was 
drawing some object from beneath his shawl, and 
that the dig had been accidentally administered 
while so doing. The next moment the object of 
the fellow was apparent. He had possessed him- 
self of a pistol and was in the act of levelling 
it at the sacred person of the Tsar. 

Sasha was so surprised by the sudden and un- 
expected action of the youth that his intelligence 
barely worked in time to permit of his rising to 
the emergency. Horror for one moment para- 
lysed his hand as well as his brain, but only fora 
moment, The student had not raised his pistol 
above the level of the heads of those who stood 
about him, but had pointed it between the necks 


he soon found himself powerless in the grasp of 
his many assailants, whom he assured in vain— 
though without as yet attaching much importance 
to the matter, since the mistake scarcely appeared 
sufficiently serious to trouble himself about—that 
they had got hold of the wrong man. But no 
one listened to his protestations ; and feeling that 
the error must soon be discovered and the 
right man arrested, Sasha at last shrugged his 
shoulders and resigned himself to circumstances, 


LIFE IN THE DEPTIIS OF THE OCEAN, 


By Dr T. L. Purpson, 
Author of Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature, &c. 


Ir we compare the bottom of the sea, as far as it 
is known, with the surface of the dry land, we 
find many important differences which modern 
investigation has brought very vividly to light. 
The surface of the land is diversified in many 
ways by the action of the atmosphere, the rain, 
the streams and rivers, by alternating periods of 
moisture and drought, by frost and winds, and, 
on the coast, by the movement of the sea itself. 
On the floor of the ocean none of these agents are 
at work ; consequently there is very little diver- 
sity of surface. le has been found by innumerable 
soundings that there exist at the bottom of the 
sea vast plains and valleys, and, here and there, 
great mountain chains, the summits of which 
occasionally rise above the surface of the water. 
If we take the Bay of Bengal, for instance, which 
in recent times has Leen particularly well studied 


of two persons in front of him; no one saw the in tliis respect, we find that the bottom of 
movement excepting Sasha himself, and but for the ocean in that part of the globe is a vast 
the dig in the ribs he too would have been un-| plain nearly a thousand miles in its greatest 
aware of anything happening. But the critical breadth, broken only by one long narrow moun- 
instant of horrified inaction passed, and the next tain chain, which, at certain places, rises above 


Sasha had uttered a hoarse exclamation as he! the sea and forms the Andaman Islands. 


But 


grabbed hastily at the fellow’s wrist. At the same | everything is on a vast and monotonous scale, 
moment the pistol exploded and fell to the ground | devoid of diversity, because there are no ‘sculp- 
at his fect; while the shot, diverted by Sasha’s turing’ forces at work, no variation of tempera- 
movement, flew harmlessly, high over all heads, | ture, no alternating periods of heat and cold, no 


‘towards the Neva. 

The commotion was tremendous. 
and Philipof became the centre of attention, for 
Sasha had promptly addressed himself to the 
capture of the would-be assassin, while the latter 
had instantly turned upon his assailant. The 
— meanwhile, arrested every one they could 
ay hands upon, having entirely lost their heads 
in the first moment of horror and alarm. 

And now began for Sasha Philipof a series 
of weird, horrible, nightmare episodes, which he 
could scarcely realise, at the beginning, to be 
happening to himself. So utterly unexpected 
and topsy-turvy was the whole affair from this 
moment onwards that he appeared to be dream- 
ing a bad dream. 

The first step in this nightmare procession of 
deplorable errors was that the student-assassin 
suddenly commenced to shout at the top of his 
voice as he fought savagely with his would-be 
captor: ‘Seize him,’ he yelled, ‘help, some one! 
Seize him, seize the assassin—this way, police— 
here is the man !’ 

Half-a-dozen officious hands quickly laid hold 
of poor astonished Sasha’s coat, of his arms, even 
of his throat, and held him, so that not only 
could he not retain his grip of the student, but 


| 


winds, no movement of the water—for waves, 


The student we know, are quite superficial, and even the 


great ocean currents, such as the Gulf Stream, 
do not extend to any very considerable depth 
below the surface. 
weeds, nor any sunlight, which is necessary to 
enable them to grow. 

The bottom of the deep sea is, indeed, entirely 
screened from the warmth and light of the sun 
by the intervening mass of water. On land we 
often experience that the intervention of clouds, 
which are simply steam, or divided masses of 
water, results in gloom and a fall of temperature. 
This effect is infinitely more intense at the bottom 
of the ocean, between which and the sun there is 
interposed, not only for a day or two, a layer of 
cloud, but, for ever, a volume of water often 
several miles thick. Even at fifteen fathoms 
from the surface the light is much subdued, pro- 
ducing more the appearance of pale moonlight 
than of sunlight, and experiments made with 
very sensitive photographie plates in the clear 
water of the Lake of Geneva have shown that 
sunlight does not penetrate to a greater depth 
there than one hundred and fifty-five fathoms. 
In the open ocean and in the tropics, where sun- 
shine is most intense, no light penetrates beyond 


Moreover, there are no sea- ! 
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a depth of two hundred fathoms. Below this 
all is dark. 

The sun’s heat, like its light, is also cut off 
from the ocean depths in the same manner. A 


If there are no plants growing at the bottom of 
the deepest waters of the ocean, how are these 
submarine animals provided with food and oxy- 
gen? We know that on dry land animals depend 


cousin of the writer found that in the Bay of on plants for the pure air (oxygen) which they 
Bengal there is a fall of temperature amounting breathe; and they, in their turn, give back 
to about 1° Fahr. for every ten fathoms from the | carbonic acid, which is just as necessary for plants. 


surface that the thermometer sinks. 
hundred fathoms he has found that the thermo- 
meter stands all the year round at 55° Fahr. ; and 
at two thousand fathoms it constantly registers 
about 35° Fahr., or close upon freezing-point. It 
is curious to note that as we rise in the air, in 
balloons or on mountain-slopes, the temperature 
falls as we rise, and the same occurs as we dive 
into the depths of the ocean. But in mines the 
heat: increases as we descend. 

Ordinary plant life, so abundant on the land, 
appears to be entirely absent on the floor of the 
deep seas ; for plants can grow only in the presence 
of sunlight. Hence these vast, dark, silent plains 
and valleys beneath the waters of the ocean are, 
as far as we know, absolutely bare of vegetation. 
It is difficult, indeed, to conceive that life of any 
kind could be found in the midst of such deso- 
lation ; and yet the dredgings made during the 
last twenty years have proved that these cold, 
dark depths really teem with animal life. At 
the surface of the sea we are accustomed to the 
pressure of the superincumbent atmosphere only, 
which amounts, as every one knows, to about 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of the surface 
of our bodies. But water is much heavier than 
air, since a column of water, thirty-three feet high, 
exerts the same pressure as the whole column of 
the atmosphere, which is at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand feet, or about forty-five miles high ; 
so that a column of water two thousand fathoms 
deep exerts a pressure of about two and a half 
tons to the square inch, which is very different 
from fifteen pounds. 


Such are the conditions under which animals | 


must live at the bottom of the ocean. They are 
subjected to enormous pressure ; they are abso- 
lutely deprived of sunlight ; they live ina medium 
the temperature of which is only a little above 
freezing-point ; and, as there are no plants for 
them to eat, they are carnivorous and_ highly 
rapacious. Let us take, for instance, a deep-sea 
fish which naturalists call Tauredophidium ; we 
find it closely allied to those peculiar blind fish 
which inhabit the underground waters of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. It is quite blind: 
underneath the skin, where the eyes usually are, 
we find mere rudiments of those organs. Or let 
us take again the deep-sea crustaceans, animals 
of the crab kind, we find that they are also 
blind; they have eye-stalks, like their close 
relatives the lobsters, but the eye-stalks, like 
those of the peculiar crayfish of the Mammoth 
Cave just mentioned, carry no eyes. 

But other inhabitants of these great ocean depths 
manufacture, so to speak, their own light, by 
secreting from their tissues a curious plospho- 
rescent substance, known as noetilucine, which is 
produced by certain minute glands, as in the fire- 
fly and glow-worm. Thus many of these strange 
beings, both fishes and crustaceans, are highly 
luminous. 


At two! All animals either live directly on vegetable food, 


or are dependent on it indirectly, as in the case 
of carnivora which feed on herbivora. This ap- 
parent anomaly has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and an attempt has been made to elucidate 
it in the following manner. The surface of the 
sea, besides its host of seaweeds and larger 
animals, is crowded with minute organisms, and 
there is an incessant rain, so to speak, of such 
small food, both vegetable and animal, from the 
surface to the depths below. The rivers also con- 
vey to the sea a large amount of vegetable food 
which finds its way to the bottom of the ocean. 
It is on food derived from these sources that the 
lower forms of life are supposed to feed ; and the 
larger and higher forms feed on these lower forms. 
Some species of deep-sea fish are very rapacious ; 
they have immense teeth ; and their mouths, like 
those of the Thaumastomias and Penerodon, for 
instance, are capable of opening wider even than 
the mouth of a serpent. These deep-sea animals 
are generally of sombre and uniform colours, in 
harmony with the gloom of their habitation ; 
deep black is a common tint, and dark purple 
shading off to red and pink. 

We have noticed here only some of the larger 
organisms recently discovered ; but the microscope 
has long since revealed a host of curious beings 
called Foraminifera, that live in the water of the 
ocean and sink into the ooze at the bottom of the 
sea. The accumulation of these myriads of shells 
helps to form new strata of sedimentary rock, 
such as limestone or chalk. And these strata, 
our geologists believe, will be gradually uplifted 
till they reach the surface, and will form the dry 
land of the future. 


DR MARTIN’S FURLOUGH. 


CHAPTER III. 


AFTER so uncomfortable an experience I half- 
expected a sleepless night. Such an affliction, 
however, rarely falls on me; I slept profoundly, 
and woke to find a flood of sunlight pouring into 
my room, and to hear Champneys calling cheer- 
fully to his dogs beneath my window. 

My sound sleep had in no degree lessened the 
impression left on my mind by the incident in 
the billiard-room. I made up my mind, however, 
not to mention the matter to Champneys—at least 
at present ; and so went downstairs, 

I found my hostess alone in the breakfast-room, 
cordial and gracious as she always was. Presently 
Champneys came in, bluffand cheery, in the highest 
spirits. Miss Merriman, on the other hand, was 
very silent when she appeared, and I fancied I 
detected a change of manner towards myself. I 
watched her secretly as I ate my breakfast ; and 


And in all these cases the eyes are | once when her cyes met mine I read in them a 


singularly developed, being much larger than usual, | sort of mute appeal which I could not under- 


and well-provided with blood-vessels and nerves. 


stand. 
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Champneys had business in Exeter that day, and 
Hunter volunteered to accompany him, so that I 
was left to amuse the ladies. It was a glorious 
morning, warm and bright, and an hour after 
breakfast my hostess found me chewing the stump 
of my cigar on a seat in the veranda. 

‘How idle you look,’ she said. ‘Come with me ; 
I will show you my garden,’ 

I could not well refuse, though I was very 
happy where I was. We went all round the 
garden ; and at last sat down in the eye of the 
sun. 

‘Tell me how Major Hunter impresses you,’ 
she said. 

‘What an odd question,’ I retorted. ‘Why 
should a man whom I met last night for the 
first time impress me at all ?’ 

‘That ’s no answer; and it is disconcerting to 
have one question met by another.’ 

‘Yet answer me one more while I am consider- 
ing yours,’ I said. ‘Where have I met Hunter 
before 

Mrs Champneys sat clasping and unclasping her 
hands, her constant habit when she is perplexed. 
‘It is very strange that you should have this idea 
of having known him before,’ she said, ‘for I used 
to have it too; and when I heard your question 
last night at dinner the feeling came back as 
strongly as ever, 

‘That’s odd, I answered carelessly ; ‘we are 
neither of us fanciful people. Does your idea 
locate itself at all? In India, should you say ?’ 

‘Yes ; and that’s the oddest part of it ; for he 
hates India, as you heard.’ She sat silent for a 
moment, then added, ‘You will think it very 
foolish, I dare say ; but I always think of polo 
when I try to trace my memory out.’ 

‘Of polo,” I repeated; and then, as a long- 
forgotten scene flashed back on my mind, I 
started up. 

‘You have the key,’ I cried, ‘he is the man who 
was hurt at polo the very day we reached ——. 
Don’t you remember now ?’ . 

‘But I never saw that man. He was sent home 
as soon as possible.’ 

‘But I saw him; for I was the only doctor 
on the ground at the moment, though his own 
surgeon came up a few minutes later. His 
skull was fractured. I never thought he would 
recover. 

‘Doesn’t that—wouldy’t—don’t you think that 
injury might account for a certain’ She 
broke off her sentence and sat looking at me 
timidly. 

‘My dear friend,’ I said, ‘you must not ask me 
such a very awkward question,’ 

‘Yet it is a most momentous one to me and 
mine, and you are a very old friend.’ 

We sat looking at each other for a moment. 
I shook my head, resolved to tell her nothing 
more, though my recollection of the circum- 
stances grew clearer every instant; and at this 
juncture, to my relief, we heard Miss Merriman’s 
voice at no great distance. 

‘Where have you hidden yourselves ?’ she cried. 
‘Come and help me to gather chestnuts.’ 

‘Really Duance is almost silly about her passion 
for chestnuts, said Mrs Champneys peevishly ; 
‘she will eat them by the hour,’ 

‘But I love chestnuts too,’ I said; ‘let us go 
and help her,’ 


‘You used to have more power of giving your 
attention to a serious subject,’ she said, while her 
foot tapped quickly on the gravel. 

‘Forgive me,’ I replied, as I turned away ; ‘ we 
were trenching on a dangerous subject.’ 

I found Miss Merriman on her knees in the 
outskirts of a little wood, separating the fallen 
chestnuts from the mass of withered leaves and 
sweeping them into heaps. 

‘Oh, here you are, she said. ‘I thought you 
were not coming,’ 

‘You should have had more faith in the attrae- 
tions of the chestnuts, I replied gravely, as I 
began to help her. She made no answer, but 
went on demurely sorting out her heaps. For 
my part I could do little but watch her. There 
was such a grace of youth in all her movements, 
such a simple pleasure in her task, that I thought 
with a kind of desperation of the evil face I had 
seen last night ; and then and there resolved that 
her destiny should never become linked with his 
if any action of mine could prevent it. 

Presently she broke off work, and sat up, look- 
ing at her chestnuts with a merry laugh. 

‘We'll roast them this evening in the dining- 
room after dinner,’ she said, looking more like a 
happy child than ever; and I was about to make 
some jesting answer, when, looking up by chance, 
I saw Hunter’s face, contorted as it had been in 
the billiard-room, peering at us through the 
bushes. 

‘Here’s Hunter!’ I cried, rising to my feet, 
and taking care as I did so to place myself be- 
tween him and her, so that she might not see the 
scowl that had so startled me. Miss Merriman 
flushed deeply, but did not rise. 

‘What brings you back so soon?’ she asked. 
‘Has John come with you?’ 

‘My business was short, he answered. ‘Champ- 
neys cannot be home much before dinner. I had 
nothing to do, and so caught the first train back. 
Lam sorry if [ interrupt.’ 

‘That remark is not in the best taste,’ Miss 
| Merriman observed dryly ; ‘ you do not interrupt. 
On the contrary, you come at the moment when I 

was wondering how two people could carry all 
these chestnuts back to the house. You are in time 
to help us’ 


‘Would it not be simpler if Dr Martin would | 


be kind enongh to ask some one to bring out 
a large basket?’ asked Hunter, who had seated 
himself on the trunk of a fallen tree. Miss 
, Merriman bit her lip. 

‘That means that you think the whole affair 
,a bore, she remarked. ‘Very well, then we will 
leave them here ; and one of the servants shall 
bring them in.’ 

‘As you like,” Hunter answered carelessly. He 
held out his hand to help her to rise; but she 
declined, and we set off together to the house. I 
disliked Hunter’s tone on this occasion too much 
to care to talk to him, and so allowed myself to 
fall behind. I caught them up again at a turn 
of the garden-walk near thehouse, and overheard 
Hunter saying in a low tone, ‘You know I will 
go gathering chestnuts, or doing anything else 
in the world with you, whenever you are alone, 

Duance,’ but Miss Merriman shook her head, and, 
without replying, went into the house. 

That afternoon Hunter and Miss Merriman 
; Went out riding together ; my hostess was not to 
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be found ; and J, growing tired at last of amusing 
myself, arranged to take the dogeart which was 
going to meet Champneys, and drove off to the 
station. 

6 pp Martin, it’s like a bit of old times to see 
your cheery face behind a gee-gee again,’ said 
Champneys as he came out of the station ; ‘how 

ood of you to come !’ 

‘I thought it a good opportunity,’ I said, ‘seeing 

that the companion you secured had deserted 
you,’ 
: ‘He went off very oddly. I had agreed to 
lunch with him, had ordered lunch for both of 
us at the “Clarence,” and waited there half-an- 
hour beyond the time we had fixed to meet ; when 
I had almost done my lunch a scrappy little note 
was brought in by a boy, whom I suppose he had 
caught in the street, saying he thought it better 
to go home at once. I suppose he was not ill?’ 

‘He made no complaint,’ I answered shortly, 
and Champneys growled. He did not speak for 
a few minutes, and I, thinking I might as well 
say what was in my mind, observed, ‘Something 
odd about Hunter, I think, old man. Do you 
remember him at —— ?’ 

‘At——2? No; he was never there.’ 

‘Did he tell you so?’ 

‘TI suppose he did ; anyway it is the fact’ 

‘Don’t be so positive,’ I said. ‘It is not the 
fact. Your wife and I both remember that he 
was there, and in circumstances which partly 
explain his singular dislike of India, besides giv- 
ing some point to his outburst last night at dinner. 
For Iam mistaken if he did not leave out there 
a very material part of himself—no less indeed 
than his mental health, or a good bit of it. 

Thereupon I told Champneys all that I 
remembered about the accident at polo, adding 
certain circumstances which I had not thought fit 
to tell to Mrs Champneys, and concluding by 
saying that in all my experience I had never 
known a man recover completely from such an 
accident, and that it would be found in all 
probability that Hunter had for some time after- 
wards been under restraint. 

‘What am I to say to all this?’ Champneys 
asked when I had done. ‘The man is my friend. 
He may be odd; but he is clearly sane enough 
for a friend,’ 

‘Yes; but is he sane enough for a brother ?? 

Champneys flushed, but let the conversation 
drop. Hunter was boisterously gay that evening ; 
and when music was suggested he sat down to 
the piano and sang a collection of strange, wild 
songs, ending with that weird old ballad, ‘The 
Wife of Usher’s Well, which as he sang it to a 
singular melody which he declared to be very old, 
affected us all with a strange, uncanny thrill, so 
much so that when he came to the words, 
‘It fell about the Martinmas, when nights were 
lang an’ mirk,’ Miss Merriman sprang up and 
caught him by the arm. 

‘Don’t sing like that, she said; ‘you make 
me think of things that frighten me !? 

Hunter broke off at once with a pettish exclama- 
tion. ‘You should not have interrupted me 
there,’ he said ; ‘it was the fine point.’ 

Mrs Champneys came to the rescue. 

‘You have frightened us all,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
think we will have any more music to-night ; let 
us have arubber. We shall be a larger party to- 


morrow, and shall be able to have dancing in the 
evening.’ 

There is nothing special to record about the 
days which followed, They passed by pleasantly 
enough, 

But, quietly as things went on, the seeds of 
disturbance were there, and they sprouted and 
bore fruit in a single afternoon. It was about ten 
days after the events which have been described, 
the Champneys were giving a large dance. The 
house was in confusion all day long; and late in 
the afternoon I strolled out by myself and went 
down into the garden to enjoy a quiet cigar. 

I had engaged myself in a path converging on 
an open space in which a sundial stood before I 
perceived that there were other people in the 
garden. I would have turned back, for I wanted 
to be alone, but I had gone too far, and a few steps 
brought me out upon Hunter and Miss Merri- 
man standing by the dial. They had evidently 
just broken off a close conversation, and I was 
passing with a slight salutation when a cry of 
suppressed terror burst from Miss Merriman. It 
was no wonder ; for on Hunter’s face there flamed 
the terrible look which had twice before shaken 
even my nerves, and which, I venture to say, few 
ey could have witnessed without a painful 
thrill. 

I stopped. There was clear danger in Hunter’s 
countenance, and for perhaps a minute we looked 
steadily into each other’s eyes. Then without a 
word he turned on his heel and strode away. Miss 
Merriman stood clinging to the sundial, staring 
with an ashen face in the direction he had taken. 
I waited, not knowing what to say. Presently she 
made an effort for self-control. ‘Dr Martin, will 
you walk with me to the house ?’ she said, ‘I— 
[ am afraid to go alone.’ 

I gave her my arm without a word. We met 
no one on the way to the house. On leaving the 
garden, as we crossed a wide piece of avenue, 
where it was plain that no one was in hearing, I 
said in a low voice, ‘I have seen before what you 
saw just now. Let me beg you to be careful.’ 
She nodded, and disengaging her arm from mine, 
went into the house. 


MASUT, THE NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR 
COAL. 


For many years in the distillation of raw petro- 
leum there has been a by-product called masut, 
for which no use could be found. It could not 
be turned into lubricating oil or vaseline, or any 
marketable commodity. But it burns with a 
stealy, clean flame, and gives out a very great 
heat. In consequence of this it has been used 
extensively in Russia for firing steam-boilers. It 
has been used on the railways and in steamships, 
and in manufactories. But the great difficulty lay 
in inventing a suitable furnace to burn it in. It 
is a dark brown, oily liquid, and of course the 
furnaces used for coal are of no use. But at last 
this difficulty has been overcome. By employing 
steam to blow it into the furnace, on the principle 
of the Lucigen light, it can now be used without 
difficulty. 

The Russian navy and the Italian navy have 
used it for some years with success. During the 
years 1895 and 1896 the German navy has carried 
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on a series of experiments for testing the value of 
the new fuel, and the results of these experiments 
are now published. 

Germany has no great oil-wells like Russia and 
America, but she has coal-fields, A cheap kind 
of brown coal found in Saxony has been used for 
the manufacture of masut, and a new and flour- 
ishing industry has in consequence been started 
in that province. It was with this brown-coal 
masut that the experiments were made which 
have been so successful. Masut is said to have 
many advantages over coal. 

The first advantage claimed is that it is much 
cheaper than good coal—as much as forty to fifty 

rcent. cheaper. It is difficult to see how it can 

produced so very cheaply, unless it be that the 
materials from which it is made being practically 
worthless, it can be sold at the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The second advantage claimed is that it is a 
better heat-raiser. The result of a comparison 
of masut with the best steam-coal showed a 
result in favour of masut as a heat-raiser in the 
proportion of seventeen to ten. That is more 
than half as good again, and even supposing the 
same good results could not always be obtained 
in ordinary cases, we may be safe in saying that 
masut is at least twenty per cent. better as a heat- 
raiser than coal. 

The third advantage claimed is that it burns 
with a steady, brisk flame, and requires scarcely 
any stoking. In fact the lighting of our engine 
fires may probably become as simple as the light- 
ing of the gas, and likely also to require as little 
attention. 

The next point in favour of masut is, that it 
is much better adapted for raising heat in the 
newer types of steam-boilers than coal is, Steam 
ean be got up quicker by it than by coal, and in 
consequence of its greater heating power, a higher 
pressure of steam can be kept up, and a greater 
amount of work got out of the machinery. 

The experiments in the German navy were 
made during the first year in a torpedo-boat, and 
afterwards in cruisers and battle-ships, and this is 
a point of great importance from a naval point of 
view. To be able to get up steam quickly and 
keep up a high pressure are points of vital import- 
ance in the navy in time of war. 

Another point claimed for masut which weighs 
heavily in the minds of naval officers is that it 
gives out no smoke. The torpedo-boat, and even 
the battle-ship, can get up full steam on the 
shortest notice, and no sign of it can be seen in 
the sky. In warfare this is of immense import- 
ance. At present our swift steamers leave behind 
them a long trail of smoke across the sky, and the | 
enemy even below the horizon can be detected by | 
this black canopy of soot. Henceforth it will 
be different. A whole fleet might come within 
striking distance of our shores and remain un- 


noticed. We have introduced smokeless powder ; 
it may be necessary, if other nations adopt it, that | 
we also adopt smokeless fuel. 

The other year there was a request made to the | 
Admiralty that the Channel Fleet while in Scotch 
waters should burn Scotch coal. The request was | 
not granted on the plea that Scotch coal caused | 
such volumes of black smut to issue from the 
funnels that it was impossible to use it and to 
keep our war-ships as spick and span as they, 


always are. In time to come the Admiralty may 
pass by Welsh smokeless steam -coal and try 
masut. 

Masut also is easily stored. At the naval ports 
of Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Danzig there are 
already tanks from which this fuel can be pumped 
into the ships without trouble. It will no doubt 
be possible to convey it in pipes, as oil is already 
conveyed in America, and water with ourselves, 
It will be as easy to fill a ship’s bunkers with 
masut as it is to fill her fresh-water tank by a 
pipe from the shore. 


The storage tanks in the case of war-ships can — 


be placed near the ship’s bottom, and are perfectly 
safe from shot and shell. The specific gravity of 
masut being so very much less than coal, when a 


ship’s bunkers are filled with it instead of coal, | 


her buoyancy is greatly increased. In the ease of 
war-ships a heavier armour can be carried, and 
merchant-ships can carry a heavier cargo. 
only so, but the heating power of the one being 
greater, bulk for bulk, than the other, the ship 
can travel faster with the same consumption, or 
as fast with a less consumption, and so the fuel 
will last longer and the ship travel farther, 

The new fuel will no doubt have its drawbacks, 
Something similar has been tried in firing the 
boilers of our oilworks at home. It has also 
been used on steamers here; but neither in the 
one case nor in the other with very great results, 

What the improvements are that the Germans 
have introduced in their furnaces is not quite 
clear, The report says nothing of the disadvan- 


tages of masut. We are not told whether masut is | 


dangerous in the way of explosions or otherwise ; 
whether its smell is pleasant or the reverse. The 


report dwells on its points of superiority over | 
These are so many and considerable that | 


coal, 
we in our coal-producing country cannot aflord 
to regard it with indifference. The general in- 
troduction of masut into the countries of the 
Continent would hurt our export trade in coal. 
Forty to fifty per cent. is a wide margin in these 
days of small profits, and might mean an import 
trade in masut instead of an export trade in coal. 
We shall await with interest the further develop- 
ment of this new heat-raiser. Foreign nations 
envy our industrial progress, and would be glad 
to surpass us ; but hitherto we have held our own 
with the best of them, and so will we yet. 


AT MAT ARIS LIGIT. 


By Joun Artruur Barry, 

Author of Steve Brown’s Bunyip; In the Great Deep, &c. 
My friend Harding was head-keeper of one of the 
finest lighthouses in the world, and I was free 
of it at all hours. But it was o’ nights that I 
loved best to join the old man on his watch, and 
sit on the baleony and gaze out at the great ocean 
illumined at minute intervals by the flood of 
white radiance that seemed to pour forth a 
greeting to the silent ships as they passed and 
repassed, or came straight for the harbour- 
mouth. 

Harding was a square-built, gray-haired man 
with a strong, determined face, all browned and 
wrinkled by sun and storm, and eyes that burned 
like live coals under shaggy white brows. 
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At odd times, athwart the concentrated beams 
that seemed to hit the far horizon, would sail 
ships, glorified momentarily as they passed 
through, with every spar and sail and rope 
sharply outlined by the sudden brilliance ; but 
more often they slid along between light and 
water, ill-defined phantasmal blobs of smudge, 
out of which, when the fancy took them to 
make their numbers, would spout forth many- 
coloured fires, all incomprehensible to the un- 
tutored eye as the dim fabrics they proceeded 
from. 

But Harding and his assistant signalmen read 
off ships and numbers as easily, apparently, as 
if it was broad daylight; and the telegraph 
would repeat at intervals: ‘Large square-rigged 
ship with painted ports, steering E. by N. Made 
her number 23,745.’ Or, it might be, ‘Steamer, 
black funnel with white band, brig-rigged, deep, 
bound south, showed no number. But nothing 
large or small ever escaped the eagle lookout 
kept from that eyrie on the great cliff, where 
the only sounds that broke the long night 
silences were the wash of the waves on the 
rugged kelp-grown rocks four hundred sheer 
feet rales and the subdued hum of the big 
dynamo in the basement. 

This, you will see, was no isolated light 
stuck forlornly hundreds of miles from any 
where. It was an establishment over which 
Harding presided—quite a_ little settlement of 
government offices connected with the important 
departinent of harbours, rivers, and trade. His 
salary was high; so was the efliciency of the 
service he headed. And he was not averse to a 
little judicious praise now and again. On one of 
these occasions I had said something respecting 
the speedy identification of a foreign cruiser, and 
the prompt wiring of details to the capital whilst 
yet the war-ship crept quietly in as if desirous 
of escaping attention, and little guessing that, 
long ere she reached the port, a score of nine- 
inch guns, to say nothing of submarine mines 
and Brennan torpedoes, would have blown her to 
atoms had she disregarded the challenge of the 
warned guardship at Inner Point. Well, I had 
complimented him on the ceaseless vigilance 
maintained, and he chuckled, well pleased, and 
hemmed, and remarked, ‘Now that reminds 
me ! 

Usually a taciturn man, and one engrossed in 
his business, he was difficult to ‘draw.’ Often 
enough he had said as much before with no result ; 
often matters had followed well worth the hear- 
ing. In any case I knew silence was best. 

lt was a wild night, with a ‘southerly’ blowing 
great guns, keeping the sea flattened into a vast 
milky-white expanse of foam, that kept up a 
long-drawn, continuous roar at the foot of the 
cliffs in fitting accompaniment to the shrieking 
blasts that wrestled and tore around the great 
tower, as if striving to shake it from its founda- 
tions deep down in the solid rock. 

‘Come along to my room,’ said Harding at 
last, after a good look around, ‘and we’ll have 
a pipe and a glass of grog whilst I tell you about 
another lighthouse I ran, and another man 0’ war 
that I watched some twenty-five years ago now, 

Descending into his private snuggery beside a 
bright fire, I took one of the big arm-chairs 
whilst Harding operated with hot water, case- 


bottle, lemons, and sugar, and, after fixing matters 
to his satisfaction, filled his pipe and said : 

‘Ay, it must be about five-and-twenty years 
now since the day I sat on the steps of the 
Sailors’ Home in Singapore stone-broke. I’d 
been first-mate of a ship called the Star of 
Africa that the skipper’d managed to run slap 
on to a rock in the Straits of Sunda. It wasn’t 
my fault, nor did I lose my ticket like the 
captain. All the same, I found it precious hard 
to get another ship. 

‘Owners as well as masters have fads and pre- 
judices in this respect—not perhaps as regards a 
first time. But this happened to be my second 
‘wreck running. So my luck, you see, was dead 


out. Actually but for bananas I might have 
‘starved. Bananas and water fill up and satisfy 


‘right enough, only it takes you all your time to 
keep the supply going. Presently, as I sat there, 
| digesting my second or third breakfast, out came 
‘the Master-intendant, and said he: “ Harding, 
‘if you stay here till the moon turns blue you’ll 
never get a ship. But a billet’s turned up that, 
perhaps, is better than nothing. The Dutch,” he 
/went on, “have built a lighthouse somewhere 
/down yonder on the Bornean coast, and a second 
keeper is wanted, wages eighty guilders a month 
and rations. It’s the merest fluke that I hap- 
pened to hear of it. Will you take it?” 

Would a duck swim 

‘“ All right, then, come along to Van Veldt 
& Co.’s office; they’ll take you on my recom- 
mendation.” The Dutch agents did so without 
question. More, they paid me a month’s wages 
in advance, and sent me in one of their steamers 
round to Batavia, where I was to get fresh 
‘orders, Arrived there, I was kept waiting a 

month. But as I had good quarters and plenty 

'to eat and drink, I didu’t mind a bit spending 
| my “dead horse” in this way. One day, however, 
'T was told to get my belongings on board a little 
| fore-and-aft schooner which had been loading 
stores for the newly-built lighthouse. 

‘We were ten days on the passage ; and when 
we brought up at our destination, and I saw 
what I’d come to, [’d have taken ten days on 
bananas and water to get away again. 

‘From a_thickly-wooded point a reef ran 
nearly three-quarters of a mile out into the 
Macassar Straits. At the extreme end of Mat 
Aris—as the point was called—stood the light- 
house, You’d ha laughed! Imagine a sort of 
shed, shaped like one of those oval-topped meat- 
safes, built on a platform resting on piles forty 
feet high. That was all. From the shed there 
ran a corduroy bridge with a handrail, some 
thirty feet back shoreward, to another and a 
larger platform where, in a large hut, we were 
to live. The only way to get down to terra firma 
was by ladders, At low water all you could see 
was mud, and dozens of alligators that used to 
come down a river close to for salt-water bath- 
ing. Everywhere, almost down to the sea, stood 
great trees one hundred and fifty feet high, 
growing close together, elbowing each other so 
to speak ; and, as if that wasn’t enough, creepers, 
ferns, and undergrowth of all descriptions filled 
up every vacant chink between them, On this 
impenetrable face of woodland the efforts of the 
workmen and builders had merely left a slight 
scratch—even by this rapidly greening over, 
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Nature heals her scars in that country almost as 
soon as received. The light itself was merely 
a big lantern carrying eight wicks, kerosene fed, 
and hung to the roof of the meat-safe. That it 
had been badly wanted, primitive as it was, the 
remains of several vessels emphatically witnessed. 

‘My boss was there already, a cross-bred, surly- 
looking customer—father Dutch, mother Malay. 
She kept house for us—a skinny old hag, with a 
nose like an eagle’s, and a bigger moustache than 
I could boast of in those days. Her son’s name 
was Peter—Peter Klopp. 

‘Presently the schooner went away and left us. 
And what a life it was! Nothing to do after 


emptied itself just below the lighthouse, and this 
one day I started to follow up. But I didn’t 
follow long. I don’t believe I got a mile before 
I was mother-naked, and nearly bitten and stung 
to death. Every bush and shrub, nay, the very 
flowers seemed to carry a thorn, And what with 
fire-ants, mosquitoes, leeches, centipedes, stinging 
flies, and, worse than all, a blamed caterpillar 
that drops on to you off the leaves and sticks 
hairs into you that break off in your flesh and 
fester, I can assure you it was the roughest picnic 
Tever had. Why, [ almost thought I could hear 
the alligators chuckling as I made home again. 
Certainly Peter laughed for the first time since 


trimming the lights of a morning and sweeping we’d been mates on Monkey Island when he saw 
bucketsful of moths out of the round-house, except the plight I was in, 
sit and smoke and look out across the Straits to| ‘A day or so after this the gunboat sent her gig 
Celebes—just a blue line of high mountains in ashore again, and, from the hammock I had slung 
the distance—sleep, eat, watch the ships coming in my portion of the big hut, I could hear much 
and going, or ee faces at the monkeys up laughter amongst the Dutchmen as Peter detailed 
amongst the tall trees that waved their heads| my adventure, I heard also allusions to some 
seventy fect above ours. | other verdomde Engelander ; and a long talk about 
‘At times the traflic was pretty thick; it was the light and bearings, the gist of which, for 
always peculiar. Junks from Swatow, bound for! want of a more intimate knowledge of the 
Amboyna and Ceram for sandalwood, swallows’; language, escaped me, Next morning I saw 
nests, and béche de mer; “country wallahs” from | Peter marching off along the narrow strip of 
Penang and Singapore, going round to Banjer- | bank that separated bush from sea with a tail- 
massin for coffee and rice; steam tramps from, block over his shoulder, and though wondering 
Australian ports loaded up to their gunwales | mightily what he could be up to, I wasn’t going 
with coal for Manila; and smart little topsail to show any curiosity. A tail- block, by the way, 
schooners flying any flag that took their fancy, I ought to tell you, is the common block that 
and ready to pick up anything that wasn’t too! you reeve a rope through, only to one end of it 
hot or too heavy for them, from a bushel of | is attached a long “tail” of plaited stuff, usually 
nutmegs to a holdful of “blackbirds.” But, with | by which it can be made fast to a spar or bolt, 
the exception of a Dutch gunboat, the Bliksem, | a-low or aloft. Very little gave me food for 
acting as a sort of sea-patrol, which called on us ; thought in those days, and I puzzled over this 
at long intervals, we had no visitors at Mat Aris | till Peter came back, and, rummaging amongst 
Point. | the stores, walked off once more with a coil of 
‘Peter and his old mother I soon discovered | new ratline-line, and in the same direction. 
were confirmed opium-smokers, and when! ‘He did not appear at dinner, and as I finished 
they went in for a regular spree, and began to: my mess of rice, salt fish, and pickled mangoes, 
suffer a recovery, they made things hum _ inj I said to the woman, “ What’s become of Peter ?” 
“Monkey Island,” as I called it. Once I was fool | “He’s gone to set a trap for an orang-outang 
enough to interfere and stop Peter from choking , whose tracks he saw at the foot of the ladders 
the life out of her. For thanks, the pair turned | yesterday,” she replied, grinning and _ leering. 
on me; but I managed to dress them down, | “And,” added she sarcastically, “if you don't 
although Peter nearly got his knife into me. , believe me, go and look, only leave your clothes 
And I can tell you,’ laughed Harding, pausing in behind, most mishegotten of English fools.” 
his story, and rising to conjure again with the| ‘Peter came home that evening, and in the 
kettle and other adjuncts, ‘ that two to one, with | interest created by a new visitor in those waters, 
precious little room, and a break-neck fall if and whose acquaintance I at once sought some 
ou’re not careful, isn’t as funny as it might | Means of making, the incident of the tail-block 
e.” was completely forgotten. 
Having replenished the glasses and refilled ‘Duteh soundings, it appeared, having been 
and lit his pipe, Harding proceeded : found so unreliable as to bring a good few 
‘Well, after this I could see that the two had | British vessels to grief, that government, charac- 
taken a down upon me; and as I, on my part, | teristically enough, had despatched a vessel to 
was heartily sick of the whole contract, I told the ; correct them without giving the Dutch notice, 
officer who commanded the Bliksem, next time she , or saying by your leave, or anything else. 
called, that I wanted to leave; and that the) ‘And although we, or rather I, was unaware 
sooner he found a substitute the better I should , of it, H.M.S. Badger had for some time been thus 
be pleased. For answer he called me an English engaged at the upper portion of the Straits. 
schelm, which means rascal, and toll me that I, Now she appeared off Mat Aris busy, in sporting 
had agreed for two years, which was a lie, and parlance, wiping the Bliksem’s eye, very much to 
that there I should stay. Also, that he’d make | the disgust of the latter’s officers, whose specialty, 
it his business to see that I didn’t get away. if they possessed one, was supposed to be sur- 
‘Seeing that escape, for that’s what it really ; veying. 
came to, by water was not to be thought of, except} | ‘The Badger was a paddle-wheeled, brig-rigged 
by swimming, and the sharks pretty well put that , old tub, sure enough. But she was British ; and 
out of the question, I determined to sée what | as I stared and stared through the glasses at the 
the land side was like. A muddy-banked river | white ensign and the good red cross flying from 
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her peak, I was often tempted to swim off to 
uffed and churned away, fussing 
er boats like an old hen after her 
chicks. 

‘But when I looked at the black three-sided 
fins sticking up at high-water right alongside our 
piles, I felt my toes tingle, and thought better of 
it, trusting that some day she’d send a boat to 
give us a call, when I determined that go I would 
if all the Dutch in the East Indies were to try 
and stop me. 

‘That Peter guessed my thoughts and notions 
I could see from the mean, yellow-brown, grinning 
face of him. And I’d try to get his dander up 
sometimes, “Look at that, Peter,” I’d say. 
“That’s my country flag. There’s no slaves 
underneath its folds, sweating and toiling, half- 
starved and taxed to death’s doors like there is 
under yours. Hip! hip! hooray! Rule Britannia 
and God save the Queen! and confusion to all 
half-breds.” He didn’t understand all of it, of 
course, but he used to shake his fist at the Badger, 
and look as nasty as a hatful of snakes. 

‘Twice whilst I was on watch—as we used to 
call the intermittent, sleepy lookout we kept at 
Mat Aris—the Bliksem boat came ashore, and I 
could hear the officer and Peter each time having 
along confab together. During the night the 
old wife always used to have coffee ground and 
hot water on the fire, so that we could make our 
own if we wished for a drink. 

‘One night, shortly after the Dutch officer’s last 
visit, coming in and rousing Peter to take his 
watch, I brewed myself a cup before turning in. 
It tasted very bitter, and I didn’t finish it, but 
almost before I’d time to undress I was dead to 
the world, I woke in a fright, dripping with 
sweat, and shaking all over. Now, in the light- 
house was a bottle of lime-juice 1’d brewed my- 
self; my throat was as dry as the lubricators of 
a collier’s engines, and the thought of that drink 
tantalised me till I made shift to crawl out of my 
hammock and stagger along the bridge to the 
little house, where also was a “chatty” of cold 
water. 

‘To my utter astonishment, on looking up, I 
saw that the light was out. Opening the door, I 
entered, and, half-choking, felt for the water- 
bottle. It was empty. Striking a match, I saw 
that the floor was soaking wet. Putting up my 
hand to the wicks, they only frizzed and spluttered 
at contact with the flame. Also the spare lantern 
that we always kept ready trimmed had disap- 
peared. 

Stepping outside on to the platform, I stared 
around, headachy and very shaky still. The night 
was black as pitch—one of those nights you often 
yet out there, that feel almost like black velvet, 
and as thick, And there wasn’t a star to be seen, 
as sometimes happens at the change of the mon- 
soons. The jungle, too, was still as deatlh—there 
was no sound on land or on the sea. The whole 
world seemed fast bound in sleep and darkness. 
Presently my eye, roving along shore, came to the 
gleam of a light some half-mile away, about on 
a level with where ours should have been, only 
much farther inland—a big light I saw it was, as 
my eyes got the sleep out of them, and burning 
steadily. 

‘As I stared, puzzled beyond expression, I all 
at once heard the sound of muffled snorting and 


churning faint in the distance—a noise as if a 
shoal of grampuses were coming down the Straits. 

‘Listening and staring, there suddenly rose to 
mind fragments of the first talk 1’d heard be- 
tween Peter and the Dutchman about lights and 
bearings. Then, somehow, came a connection 
between that and the tail-block and the coil of 
ratline stuff. Then, I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but in a second—perhaps you’ve ex- 
perienced something of the kind—my brain 
seemed cleared of cobwebs, as if a broom inside 
had been swept across it sharply, and the whole 
plan lay before me plain as mud in a wine-glass. 
And I laughed ; yes, sir, I assure you, I did, for 
1 saw my time had come at last. The puff, puff, 
and wheezy panting was sounding nearer ; and, 
looking steadily and hard into the distance, I 
could see a long way up the Straits a shower of 
sparks like a swarm of fireflies, but which 1 knew 
marked the whereabouts of the Badger, burning 
Nagasaki coal. 

‘She was approaching obliquely, over from the 
Celebes side, heading about west-sow’-west to pick 
up Mat Aris light ; then, according to the sailing 
directions, she would straighten up west-by-sou’, 
keeping the light four points on her starboard 
bow to clear the reef. Now, with the light in its 
present sapere she would, if unsuspicious—and 
it was the merest chance that anybody on board 
observed the change—crash right on to the outer- 
most edge of the reef, and go down in deep water, 
as others had done before her. It was a trap 
conceived with perfectly diabolical cunning and 
ingenuity, the site of the false light having evi- 
dently been determined most carefully and scien- 
tifically, not too far to excite the lookout’s distrust, 
and yet near enough to half-a-point to prove 
effectual. Puff-puff, churn-churn, pant - pant. 
Another twenty minutes, and it would be all up 
with H.M.S. Badyer. But, knowing exactly what 
to do—holding two honours and the ace, so to 
speak—I was as cool as a cucumber, and, except 
for that trembling about the legs, my own man 
again, That I had been drugged or poisoned by 
an insufficient dose I more than suspected. Just 


then, however, I didn’t bother my head about 
that. I wanted to renew the light on Mat Aris. 
_ Round the caboose in which the lantern used to 
hang, as I’ve told you, for all the world like a 
leg of mutton in a meat-safe, ran lockers filled 
_ with tins of kerosene, waste, rope, oakum, and 
such matters. Knocking the heads of a couple of 
the tins in, I poured the oil over all liberally, 
saturating everything. After this, a match was 
all that was needed, and before 1 was half-way 
along the bridge the flames were six feet high. 
| Sust looking in her den to see that the old lady 
wasn’t there, I went down the ladders like a 
lamp-lighter, and ran along the bank towards 
where I knew the false beacon must be, swung 
high aloft in some tree. 

Over logs and stumps I stumbled, looking back 
now and again at the big, tall glare till, rounding 
a point, the dense forest shut it from sight. 
Getting along somehow, 1 stopped at last and 
listened. But I could hear nothing of the Budger. 
Inland, however, high overhead, hung the light. 
Pulling out my sheath-knife, 1 made for it, 
headlong through bush and briar. As I guessed, 
it was hung to a tree; and, feeling all round, 1 
soon found the rope belayed to a root, and before 


| 
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you could say “Jack Robinson” I’d slashed it 
through, and was watching the lantern coming 
down by the run when a fellow jumped out of 
the dark, and muzzled me round the throat. 
“Hello, Peter,” I said, as 1 returned the compli- 
ment, “ you see the coffee wasn’t strong enough.” 
I hadu’t time to say much, being very busy, for 
the brute, in spite of the opium, was stronger 
than I thought, and I weaker. Down we went, 
rolling over and over, whilst, to make things 
warmer, the lantern capsized, and setting fire to 
the coarse grass, it blazed up all about us. Also 
the woman, with a big club in her fist, was dancing 
around screeching blue murder, but frightened to 
hit, so closely entangled were we. I still grasped 
my knife. 1 could see Peter’s also gleam as we 
turned and writhed. Presently I felt a sharp 
pain in my shoulder, and knew I was stabbed. 
That made me real mad ; and as we rolled away 
a bit from the fire, the hag made a smack at me, 
but missing, caught Peter on the point of the 
shoulder, causing him to drop the knife. He 
stretched out to recover it, and I got home on 
him till I felt the wooden haft jar against lis 
ribs. 

‘He went limp all in a minute, exactly like one 
of those bladders the children play with if you 
shove a pin into it. Well, we’d rolled down a 
bank into a bit of a swamp, and when the hag 
saw what had happened she gave one yell, and 
jumped fairly on top of me, and got her stick to 
work in great style. As you may imagine, I was 
by this pretty well knocked out, and 1 don’t 
know how matters would have gone, only that a 
boat’s crew of Badgers just then came on the 
scene, and dragged the hag off me, swearing, 
kicking, and striking right and left until one of 
the men gave her a poke with a bayonet, when 
she suddenly calmed down, and started to raise 
the Malay death-wail. 

‘And she had cause too, for Peter pegged out 
before we got him on board. Mine turned out 
to be nothing much worse than a flesh-wound, 
although I’d lost a lot of blood from it. 

‘As you may guess, the nae of the Badger 
was in a pelter when he’d heard my story. Cer- 
tainly 1 had no witness, and the hag kept her 
mouth as close as a rat-trap. But we got over 
that. There was a Malay interpreter on board, 
and he gave the captain a hint. So, when the 
woman heard that she was to be taken back to 
Perak, her native place, and there handed over 
to the tender mercies of the Sultan—at that time 
our very good friend—she made a clean breast of 
everything, including the attempt to poison me 
with the juice of the klang-klang berries. Four 
hundred guilders was the price of Peter’s con- 
nivance, and promotion to one of the Java lights 
if the plan succeeded. 

‘This confession of the hag’s was a bit of luck 
for me, and Captain Cardigan complimented me 
in presence of the ship’s company on the way I’d 
behaved, having undoubtedly saved the Badger, 
whose officer of the watch was steering by the 
false light when it suddenly disappeared. The 
captain also said that he would represent my 
conduct to the Admiralty, And that he kept 
his word, said Harding, as he rose to ‘yo on 
deck’ for a minute, ‘my presence here proves. 
If youll refill the kettle, 1711 be back again in a 
very short time.’ 


‘ Ay,’ replied Harding as he reseated himself, in 
reply to a remark of mine, ‘I was lucky. But 
you mustu’t think that I came here straight away, 
This—the prize of the service amongst the lights 
—is my sixth. So, you see, to some extent 1’vye 
worked my way up, helped, of course, by the 
little matter I’ve been telling you, and together 
with what in my young days was called a very 
fair education, Well, the captain of the Badger 
—he’s a rear-admiral now—wasn’t the man to 
sit quietly down and let the Dutchman go scot- 
free. But not a stick of the Bliksem was to be 
seen throughout the Straits of Macassar. Still 
we kept on searching till, at last, the skipper of 
a country wallah told us he’d seen her off ates, 
an island round in the Banda Sea, Sure enough, 
one morning, there we found her, at anchor olf a 
native town, Now she was both faster, carried 
more men, and was more heavily armed than we 
; were. But Captain Cardigan had made up his 
jnind that there was to be no international row 
| over the matter, It liad to Le settled as privately 

as possible, and strictly between the two ships. 

‘So, with the men at their quarters, guns run 
out, and the old Dudger stripped for fight, we 
ranged up to the Dutchman in great style, with 
| the hag in full view on the quarter-deck, and 
vrdered—ay, ordered—the Bliksem’s captain to 
come on bourd. And whether it was the sight 
of the hag, or that they were unprepared, I 
dowt know, but, sir, he came, he and his first- 
lieutenant, and they were received at the gang- 
way as if they ’d been princes of the blood. 

‘Then our skipper and the first-lieutenant and 
the Dutchman all went below. What passed 
there I don’t know; but presently they came 
up again—the Dutchman looking very sour, 
Then our gig was piped away, and the whole 
party got into her, 1 managed to slip in too, and 
off we went to a little lump of an island “ pigeon- 
— as I heard the first-luff whisper to the 
doctor. 

‘Well, the two skippers and their lieutenants 
put their hands in their pockets, and strolled 
away into the bush. Presently our second-luff 
and the doctor, each carrying a hand-bag, strolled 
after them, Nobody else left the boat. In about 
ten minutes we heard a couple of shots, then two 
more. “ Sport’s good!” said one of the middies, 
But the master, who was in charge of the boat, 
never winked. 

‘After a while the party came strolling back 
again, But Van Helder the Dutch captain, 
walked lame, and had his arm in a sling. And 
there was blood on the doctor’s hands as_ he 
washed them in the sea. Also, as we pulled on 
board again, I noticed from where I sat that our 
skipper had a neat round hole through his cocked 
hat, and that the gold lace on his right shoulder 
epaulet was badly damaged. As they were getting 
aboard their own boat, I looked at the Dutch 
lieutenant—he was the same fellow who’d called 
me an English rascal at Mat Aris—and I said in 
the best of his lingo that I could manage, “ At 
any rate that’s one Dutch rascal who’ll think 
twice before he sets traps for a British man-o’- 
war again.” 

‘His hand went to his sword like a flash. But 
our second-luff, who understood, tapped him on 
the shoulder and pointed to the boat, and, with a 


black scowl, he got in. 
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‘Also the hag was politely escorted down the 
gangway and transhipped. We had those Dutch- 
men fairly cowed, bluffed by our audacity and 
their own bad conscience. 

‘No, I never heard a word about the affair 
afterwards. I stayed with Captain Cardigan 
until he was promoted to the Polyphemus cor- 
vette, and I dare say I might have stuck to the 
service, only my shoulder was always a bit stiff, 
and got rather worse, if anything, as time went 
on. So IL left, and, through the Captain’s influ- 
ence, got a light, and then others, and so on here. 
Now, it’s a wild night, and you’d better turn in 
here till morning. No use trying to get back to 
town. I’m going to the telephone to talk to the 
pilot station? 

So I went to bed, and dreamed of Mat Aris 
and the hay, for whom | took Harding when he 
woke me for morning coffee. 


PAST DAYS IN SOUO. 


Tuere is no doubt that etymology is a fasci- | 


nating but at the same time a highly dangerous 
form of scientific amusement. When even the 
results of deep research are liable to be mis- 
taken, it is little wonder that mere guesses at 
the derivation of words are so much oftener 
wrong than right. A good example of this 
kind of difficulty is to be found in the word 
‘Soho’ Some have considered that the neigh- 
bourhood owes its name to the cry with which 
footpads used to greet their victims when 
money was often sacrificed for the sake of 
life, while others believe that the name dated 
from the battle of Sedgemoor, when the word 
of rally to the Duke of Monmouth’s men was 
‘Soho 

The most probable theory, however, is that, 
when the City magnates hunted in Bayswater 
Fields and Shepherd’s Bush, ‘Soho’ was the cry 
then used, much as ‘Tally-ho’ is now. Evelyn 
tells us in his Diary for the 27th of November 
1690 that he ‘went to London with my family 
to winter at Soho in the great Square,’ which 
had been built about 1681. Few squares have 
had a more illustrious succession of inhabitants. 
The unfortunate Duke of Monmouth had a 
house there, and Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, before removing to Clerkenwell, lived 
in the Square, surrounded with curiosities of all 
kinds, one of which was said to be the original 
charter of King Joln. 

The name of Sir Cloudesley Shovel the sea- 
man, dear to the heart of most boys, is asso- 
ciated with the Square. Born in a fishing 
village of Norfolk, he was first apprenticed to 
a shoemaker, but preferring the freer life of 
the sea, ran away to become a cabin-boy, and 
ultimately a knight and commander-in-chief of 
the British fleets. He co-operated with the 
Earl of Peterborough in the capture of Barce- 
lona in 1705 ; and two years later his ship, the 
Association, with about eight hundred men on 
board, struck on the rocks near Scilly, and the 
gallant admiral shared the same fate as his 


crew. His body lay in state in Soho Square 
before being transferred to Westminster ‘Aueey 
for burial. 

The once-famous political adventurer, Baron 
Ripperda, who was at the head of so many 
intrigues in Spain and other countries, had a 
house in the Square in 1726; and here, too, a 
very different character, that fine old English 
gentleman, Sir Roger de Coverley, had his resi- 
dence when in town, as we are assured by the 
Spectator. 

Alderman Beckford, twice Lord Mayor of 
London, and perhaps better known as the 
father of the author of Vathek, was also an 
inhabitant. 

One of the most famous of social caterers in 


former days was a certain Mrs Cornelys, who 
purchased in 1760 the house which had 
belonged to Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, 
and there, for ten years or so, entertained the 
world of fashion at her balls and_ concerts. 
The Duke of Queensberry, better known as 
‘Old Q, was a frequent visitor, as was also 
the Duchess of Kingston, who on one occasion 
appeared as ‘Iphigenia’ in a state, as Horace 
Walpole has it, almost ready for the sacrifice? 
| At another of ‘these masquerades a young lady 
, wore the then unfamiliar costume of an Indian 
princess, three black girls bearing her train, 
while two negro boys held a canopy over her 
head. Merry as were no doubt the gatherings 
inside Carlisle House, the chairmen and servants 
outside found waiting for the yvevellers rather 
wearisome work, and seem to have been occa- 
sionally unruly, for Mrs Cornelys was forced to 
beg ‘the chairmen and hackney-coach drivers 
not to quarrel or to run their poles through 
each other’s windows !’ 

After some years of prosperity, however, evil 
days came upon Mrs Cornelys. Her concerts 
were found to infringe on the privileges of the 
Italian Opera House, and she became involved 
in litigation, added to which, ‘Almack’s’ Club 
was drawing away the world of fashion to King 
Street, St James’s. In 1772 the whole contents 
of Carlisle House were sold by auction ; and 
Mrs Cornelys, after many changes of fortune, 
was reduced to the humble position of a 
‘vendor of asses’ milk at Knightsbridge’ 

Another house in the Square was the gathering- 
place for lovers not of fashion but of science. 
The owner was Sir Joseph Banks, a President 
of the Royal Society, who from his school-days 
had always been attached to the study of botany, 
not disdaining such knowledge as he could 
gather from old women cunning in the virtues 
of herbs and simples; while in the holidays no 
book gave him so much pleasure as a battered 
copy of Gerard’s Herball. He accompanied 
in 1768 Captain Cook’s expedition round the 
world in the good ship Kndeavour, collecting 
many wonders of natural history, to be after- 
wards exhibited in Soho Square, where the 
Linnean Society met for many years before 
removing to Burlington House. 

No part of London has more characteristic 
features than Soho, that rather vague district 
lying between Oxford Street and Leicester 
Square. It is Bohemian and artistic, no less 
than cosmopolitan, The very name calls up 
visions of old curiosity shops, musical instru- 
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ment makers, and cheap foreign restaurants, 
where here and there one can dine as on the 
Continent. It has also been said—which is less 
to its credit—that Soho can boast of quite as 
many smells as Cologne. Dingy as the neigh- 
bourhood is, many of the Queen Anne houses 
tell their own tale of past magnificence. They 
have spacious entrance halls and fine staircases, 
and not many years ago it was possible to find 
fretted ceilings, frescoed walls, and inlaid floors ; 
while marble mantel-pieces and carved oak 
panelling are still to be seen, When Soho was 
no longer the home of fashion, the aristocracy 
of talent still lived there. In Frith Street was 
born Sir Samuel Romilly, who effected so many 
much-needed reforms in our criminal law ; and 
here the great critic Hazlitt died of cholera. 


having refused to pay his portion of the reck- 
oning for supper on the ground that he usually 
ate no supper at home, Johnson observed to 
one of the members: ‘Sir Jolin, sir, is a very 
unclubable man.’ 

Wardour Street, built about 1686, was named 
after the Lords Arundel of Wardour, and has 
been for many years, and still is, celebrated for 
its curiosity shops and its dealers in old pictures 
and bric-d-brac, This street was a favourite haunt 
of Charles Lamb, who took as much pleasure in 
strolling up there on a summer's afternoon as 
most other men in a country walk. Lord 
Macaulay, too, had a strong predilection for 
Wardour Street and its second-hand bookstalls. 

The Church of St Anne, Soho, besides con- 


In this street Mrs Inchbald wrote her Simple 
Story in 1790. Bishop Compton, Dean of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Charles IL., has | 
given his name to one street and his title to | 
another. In Dean Street lived Sir James Thorn- 
hill, the painter, whose daughter married Hogarth. 
The whole district was formerly a favourite | 
resort of artists. Sir Thomas Lawrence lived | 
in Greek Street for the first four years of the 
present century; and here, too, Josiah Wedg- 
wood exhibited the magnificent service which he | 
made for the Emperor of Russia. 

Gerrard Street has perhaps more literary 
associations than any other street in Soho. It 
was built about the year 1681, and it takes its 
name from Charles Gerrard, the first Earl of 
Macclesfield. Lord Mohun, the wild and adven- 
turous, who fought a memorable duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton, was one of its inhabitants. 
A more worthy name is that of Dryden, 


P 


taining the tomb of Hazlitt, is also the resting- 
lace of King Theodore of Corsica. Political 
troubles had compelled him to come to Eng- 
land, where, sad to relate, extravagance of living 
caused him to be committed as a debtor to the 
King’s Bench Prison, from which he was only 
liberated to die, and owes his burial to a grocer 
i had known him in his more prosperous 
days. 

In Newport Market, immediately behind 
Leicester Square, John Henley, familiarly known 
as ‘Orator Henley,’ was wont to hold his open- 
air discourses on religious and other subjects, 
He advertised the subject of his next oration 
in mysterious terms, to arouse curiosity and 
draw a crowd. In 1726 we find him renting 
rooms in the Market. Here, too, the father 
of Horne Tooke the economist kept a poul- 
terer’s shop. His son, however, preferred, as the 
story goes, to style him ‘a Turkey merchant,’ 
One other institution associated with Soho is 


who lived in a house described by himself as | the Bazaar, one entrance to which is in Soho 
‘the fifth down on the left hand coming | Square, which was established in the year 1815, 
from Newport Street.’ There he wrote in the | and for many years was a paradise for country 
ground-room next the street; and there, in the cousins. 

year 170), he died, his funeral being disturbed, Such have been the varied fortunes of Soho, 
we are told, by a party of ‘Mohocks,’ flown | the features of which were but recently much 
with insolence and wine, who could not reserve | altered by the formation of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
their pranks for a more fitting occasion. Speak-| The full tide of life once again sweeps past 
ing of Dryden’s home, Leigh Hunt says he ,;—although it enters not—the houses, of which 
never hesitated, tired though he might be, to it may be truly said, ‘The lights are fled, the 
go a little out of his way in order to pass | garlands dead.’ 

through Gerrard Street, and so give himself the 
shadow of a pleasant thought. 

In 1787 Edmund Burke also graced the 
street with his presence. At the famous tavern 
in this street called the ‘Turk’s Head,” Dr 
Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds founded, in 
1764, the ‘Literary Club, which continued to 
meet there till 1783, when, their landlord 
dying, the Club migrated to new quarters. 
Among the original members the most famous 
names were those cf Burke, Dr Johnson, and 
Goldsmith. Speaking of the Club, Sir John 
Hawkins says, ‘We seldom got together till nine, . e 
preparing supper took up till ten, and by the Have wearied of earth’s heavy atmosphere, 
time the table was cleared it was near eleven. It nestles in the poet's heart and sings 
Our evening toast was, “Esto perpetua.”’ Sweet cadences that none but he can hear. 

Boswell writes in April 1775: ‘1 dine Friday And as he listens all his being thrills 
at the Turk’s Head, Gerrard Street, with our With rapture greater than his soul can bear, 
Club, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c., who now dine And so he sings it to the woods and hills. 
once a month and sup every Friday. Sir John] City Temple. Emma J. Parker. 
Hawkins seems to have been a very unpopular 
member, and a dispute with Burke ended in 
his retirement. On one occasion the knight 


THE POET’S HARP. 


O ror the poet’s harp of golden strings ! 
Whose music is the echo of God’s thought 
With earth’s familiar voices interwrought. 
A far-off melody of lands divine, 

Sung first by seraphs, who with awe incline 


spheres 
It drops at last upon the poet’s ears. 
Or like a bird whose glad and buoyant wings 
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Before God’s throne ; thence sounding through the | 
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